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FOREWORD 


With the arrival of the Mayflower in 1620, a small fraction of the arrival story 
took place in the area we now call Eastham. On December 8th of that year, weary 
searchers for a place to harbor and live found that they were not welcome here at 
Nauset. The story of that encounter at dawn, and their same-day storm-swept 
journey into Plymouth harbor is a key local origin story. 

As the commemoration approached, I believed that we needed a new 
narrative of that violent but brief moment that puts us "on the map" for the 400th 
anniversary. A story is always foundational. How we tell it and how we remember, 
shape who we are in every age. We inherited this origin story. How shall it inform 
and enhance our community? How can we grow from it? 

In the spring of 2019, a generous grant from Mass Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities was awarded to the library - funding both 
this narrative and prologue programs in the Fall of 2019. So here it is. I am 
enormously happy with this and know that it will serve readers very well indeed. All 
of us at the Library - trustees, staff, Friends - hope that you will enjoy this 
narrative. 

On one hand, this is not a brand new story. As Dr. Saxine puts it, "The 
evidence presented in this text is not new. Most of it has existed for centuries, as 
each generation has drawn on it to craft narratives that helped them make sense of 
their world and what came before." At the very same time, the crafting of the story 
is in a fresh context. For this generation’s publicly funded re-telling, we asked Dr. 
Saxine to confer with Paula Peters and Steven Peters, leaders of SmokeSygnals and 
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articulate historians and story tellers of the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe. For too 
long, the local "first encounter" was told only from the English side. 

Saxine also consulted with Bill Burke, National Park Service historian at the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. The Seashore, with its enormous resources, has 
enhanced our life in many ways for more than fifty years. Their archaeological work 
and scientific research were not available at the publication of our last town history 
in 1968. They assisted in this narrative, as they will enable so many in the future. 

At each stage, we enjoyed the contributions of Tom Ryan, the local scholar on 
the grant project team, and a long-time leader in human services. We needed the 
commemorations to be embedded in the enormously rich context of local human 
services, human rights advocacy, the arts, and all manner of intentional and faith 
communities. This work could not have been accomplished without Tom’s 
dedication. 

Funded by national, Commonwealth and local resources, this story is now 
passed to you, Eastham, to the Town’s 400 Commemoration Committee and its 
dynamic chairman, Jim Russo. Just as surely, the story goes to readers in every city 
and land who look to this origin story. May it inform us all as we draw meanings 
from the past and energy for addressing today’s questions and encounters. In the 
end, Saxine reminds us that the last encounter has not happened. Into that future 
may this story resonate. 

Debra Dejonker-Berry, Director 
Eastham Public Library 
Eastham, Massachusetts 
October 6, 2019 
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Introduction: Paths and Foundations 


This narrative was researched and written by an outsider. In 2019, Eastham 
hired an early American historian, without Indigenous, local, or even New England 
roots, to write an account of what English-speaking locals called the "First 
Encounter" between the first Plymouth colonists and the Nauset people four 
hundred years ago, tracing both the origins of that encounter, as well as its 
aftermath, in a way that seemed most appropriate. 

As that outsider, having thought about the paths that led to the encounter at 
Nauset in 1620—as well as from it to our own day—that decision seems fitting, 
because what happened on the Cape was part of much wider processes shaping the 
wider Atlantic World at the time. In short, outside people and events have always 
been integral to the history of the Cape. To understand why the Nauset people (one 
of the many groups making up the Wampanoag today) and English met when and 
where they did, and behaved why they did, requires grappling with these outside 
forces. In addition, part of the legacy of the encounter at Nauset is that many 
outsiders assigned it symbolic meanings that went beyond what one might expect 
from one of many brief skirmishes along the American coast between Natives and 
newcomers. 

The first part of this narrative traces the paths that led the Nauset and the 
English to their encounter on the Cape in 1620 and aims to provide context for how 
different participants made sense of their world. The central portion attempts to 
reconstruct not only what happened in the meeting between Nauset and Plymouth 
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colonists in 1620, but also how each group likely experienced and thought about it. 
The final portion of this narrative follows the paths for Nauset and English from 
their 1620 encounter to the founding of Eastham and transformation of Mashpee, on 
through its resonance in our own day, including the rise of the mythological Pilgrim 
Fathers in regional and national memory. 

This language of paths is deliberately chosen. The Native Americans forged 
their own paths across the land in the places that made sense to them long before 
1620. European colonizers often followed these Indigenous paths, in many cases 
placing their own roads over them. What were for the Europeans acts of discovery, 
of creating new communities, were usually instead acts of rediscovery, of following 
in Indigenous footsteps, and often of removal and replacement. English colonists 
founded the town of Plymouth on the pre-cleared site of Patuxet, what had been 
only a few years before a thriving community of 2,000 people. To speak of the 
English as "founding” a town there is incomplete: they were building upon and 
replacing Patuxet, in name and in fact. Plymouth residents who moved to Nauset 
and renamed it Eastham a few decades later set about the same task. 

What, precisely, the Plymouth colonists intended to found—and why—is an 
important part of this story. Next to Indigenous people, few participants in 
American history are more misunderstood than the early English arrivals to what 
they called New England. In his farewell address, President Ronald Reagan included 
"why the pilgrims came here” in a brief list of essential truths of American history 
for children to form a "well-grounded patriotism." 1 The mission of the Pilgrim Hall 
Museum in Plymouth is to spread awareness of their "significance as an enduring 
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narrative of America’s founding." 2 The idea that they would be celebrated as 
essential trailblazers for a new nation based on the ideals of (among other things) 
religious toleration and individual rights that separated from the British Empire in a 
violent revolution would have seemed ridiculous to the tiny band of religious 
Utopians and fellow travellers who arrived on the Cape in 1620. 

The language commonly used to describe the people in this narrative was a 
creation of later writers intent on praising the colonists, and in some cases would 
not have made sense to the English present in 1620 themselves. Because this 
narrative does not seek to glorify anyone in an ahistorical manner, it dispenses with 
some of the familiar terms: Pilgrims, settlers, and Indians. 

The early colonists did not call themselves "Pilgrims.” Nineteenth-century 
writers plucked a single lower case appearance of the word in Separatist Robert 
Cushman’s account—used in the generic sense to mean Christians on a journey to 
heaven—and used it as an honorific description, akin to the label "Greatest 
Generation" for the Americans who fought in the Second World War. Nor were the 
English arrivals in 1620 "settlers,” a term that implies they were taming a 
wilderness, or bringing civilization to a place where it was lacking. In fact, for the 
people already living in the place the colonists called Cape Cod, the arrival of the 
newcomers had the opposite effect of "settling." Colonists, newcomers, squatters, 
invaders; at various times, the English were all of these things, and this narrative 
will use these more accurate labels where appropriate. Many Indigenous people 
today have accepted the use of the term "Indian," but in this case, since we generally 
know what the Nausets and their neighbors called themselves, using the colonizers’ 
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refusal to correct a navigational error as a catchall name for them seems 
unnecessary. 

A note of caution is in order. This account tries to take the motivations and 
perspectives of the Indigenous and English participants—informed by a 
kaleidoscope of different religious, cultural, and political influences—with equal 
seriousness. That does not mean that this narrative is "equally balanced." The vast 
majority of the surviving information we have about these events was created by 
English people in their own language. In addition, the colonists destroyed much of 
the Native account of this region preserved in oral histories and in art, both 
intentionally (through wartime destruction, enslavement to the Caribbean, and 
violence) and unintentionally (as diseases carried by the colonizers spread to 
Indigenous populations). As a result, we usually have less detailed knowledge about 
what the Nauset were up to than we do the Plymouth colonists—and even the 
English sources are thin! Archaeology, anthropology, the traditions preserved by the 
Nausets’ descendants, and careful use of evidence from culturally similar peoples 
can all provide context, and this text draws on all of those sources when available. 
But these methods (collectively known as Ethnohistory) can only do so much, and in 
the end the silences that remain provide their own form of testimony about the 
legacy of 1620. 

The evidence presented in this text is not new. Most of it has existed for 
centuries, as each generation has drawn on it to craft narratives that helped them 
make sense of their world and what came before. It is my hope that this latest 
account will help the current one do the same. 
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In that spirit, this account has been written for a broad audience. 
Seventeenth-century spelling (a true untamed wilderness) has been modernized. 
Readers should be aware that all the English dates from before 1752 are in the "Old 
Style" Julian Calendar, which in the 1600s ran ten days behind our own calendar. 
Hence June 12,1620 would read as June 22,1620 by today’s calendar. The dates in 
the following text have been left in the Old Style. Readers are advised to adjust their 
"on this day 400 years ago" remarks accordingly. 
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Chapter 1 - Wampanoag Paths to 1620 



four U page 88 , 


A let dent entries dupoth 
S Dunes de fable ou les fauua* 

f es tuercnc »a Matclotdela 
arquc du fieur dc Mont. 

C les lieuz ou fiu la barque du 
ficur dc Mont audu port. 

C Foataiac fur 1c bertdupon. 


Les cbifres mntrentles hraffes dean. 


E Vne riuiere defendant audit; 
port. 

F RuilTcau. ^ 

G petite riuiere ou on prend 
cantit6 dcpoiflon. 

H Dunes dc (able ou il y a vn 
petit bois deforce rignes. 


I Iflealapointe des dunes 
L Les maifons 3c habitatiot des 
lauuages qni cultiacct la terre 
MBaflcsde bancs dc fable tant 
a I'entrec quedcdasleditpoit. 
O Dunes de labic. 


P La eofte detainer' 

QJLa barque du fieur dc Poi- 
trincourt quand il y fut deux 
aus apres 1c Hear dc Mon*. 
RDcflentedes gens du fieuidc 
Poitriacourt. 


Samuel de Champlain's 1605Malle Barre (Modern Nauset Harbor, Eastham MA). 
Courtesy of the Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library, Yale University. 


For the People of the Dawn, the meeting at Nauset the newcomers would call 
the "First Encounter" was, in fact, only the latest in a series of encounters with 
strangers who arrived from the sea. Those encounters had been happening for quite 
some time. Rather than representing a dramatic break with a tranquil past, they 
instead represented the latest in a series of transformations occurring on Turtle 
Island, or what the newcomers later dubbed North America. Their descendants 
today are known as the Wampanoag, an appellation that probably originated from 
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the neighboring Lenni Lenape, meaning "easterner.” Rather than a single people, the 
Wampanoag in 1620 were a network of villages living under the Pokanoket 
sachemdom, which was centered at Sowams (now Warren, Rhode Island). 3 Like 
their neighbors, the Wampanoag spoke a dialect of the Massachusetts language, 
itself part of the broader Algonquian language family, which predominated the 
coastal regions of North America. As in Europe, neighboring languages bore 
similarities, and many people learned multiple tongues for use in trade and 
diplomacy. 

Although most historical accounts emphasize the very real differences 
between the Wampanoag and the English—in much of their material life, as well as 
their beliefs about the world—they had much in common. Like all human societies 
before the last two hundred years, Wampanoag and English people lived under what 
scholars call the Biological Old Regime, before the Industrial Revolution 
transformed how people travelled, produced goods, and related to the natural 
world. Travel depended on muscle power, wind and water. People ate food that was 
grown or killed very near where they lived, and most people lived in modest 
dwellings with few furnishings, clothed in a few handmade items. Wampanoag and 
English alike oriented their lives around the weather and the seasons, living a bad 
harvest or two away from hard times. Both also knew that otherworldly forces could 
bring prosperity or disaster, depending on the respect paid to them. Everyone knew 
comets and eclipses portended major events. For English and Wampanoag people, a 
person’s status within the wider community depended on family connections, age, 
and gender. Although the details differed, in both communities a person’s sex 
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determined the daily tasks they would expect to perform. Of course, great 
differences did exist between Wampanoag and English society, but those should not 
blind us to the broad similarities in lived experience. 

Some of the most fundamental differences between Wampanoag and English 
stemmed from accidents of geography. Among the most important drivers of human 
culture in the past ten thousand years or so has been the distribution of plants and 
animals suitable for human domestication, and which humans thought worthwhile 
to spend the time and energy tending to for food, giving up a more mobile lifestyle of 
hunting, gathering, and fishing. None of the major staple food crops on earth 
originated north of Mexico, and no large mammals capable of domestication (except 
the llama) originated in the Western Hemisphere. 

Plants indigenous to the Cape Cod region, like sunflowers and cranberries, 
are not the crops upon which cities are built. (In contrast, early inhabitants of the 
Eurasian landmass were able to domesticate and trade grains like wheat, oats, 
barley, and rice easily along an east-west axis from China to France.) Maize (corn), 
the major staple indigenous to the Americas, originated in Mesoamerica, and took 
thousands of years to be successfully bred to adapt to various climate conditions 
between Mexico and Massachusetts Bay. Beginning around the year the English 
called 1300, Nauset women successfully bred strains of maize that could thrive on 
the Cape. Maize formed a complementary agricultural package with squash and 
beans that Wampanoag and their neighbors took advantage of in their fields. 

Women planted the "Three Sisters" in hills together, with beans climbing the 
cornstalks, and low-growing squash vines preventing weed growth. 4 
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Even before the arrival of maize horticulture in the region, Wampanoag and 
their neighbors had begun gathering in ever-larger sedentary communities around 
estuaries, where abundant maritime food sources complimented wild plants and 
game. By 1620, Nauset families on the Cape had formed individual farmsteads 
surrounded by maize fields and storage pits for food still situated at convenient 
estuaries. Like all Native people in the area, they still relied on a combination of 
farming, fishing, hunting, and gathering to provide necessary food and trade goods. 
Compared to regions with a long history of large-scale agriculture, like Mexico, 
modern-day Peru, India, China, and Europe, Indigenous North Americans societies 
like the Wampanoag lived far less densely upon the land. Villages like Patuxet (with 
perhaps 2,000 residents in 1615) dotted the landscape, but nowhere did 
Algonquian-speakers gather in numbers approaching the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtitlan (150,000 at its peak). 5 

Human population figures before modern censuses are always difficult to pin 
down, and Native American demography is no exception. Further complicating the 
task of any scholar brave or foolish enough to try to extrapolate from archaeological 
remains and the fragmentary records of European observers, the colonizers tended 
to pay attention only to numbers of fighting men. Scholars including this one have as 
a result engaged in passionate debates about topics such as the ratio of warriors to 
overall population, the average number of residents per house, and other matters 
that most ordinary people find tedious. The implications, however, are profound, 
because if the "high counters" are correct, then the death toll of European-imported 
microbes and accompanying colonization is much higher. In 1615 the confederated 
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network of villages led by Ousamequin Massasoit and the Pokanokets numbered 
anywhere between 12,000 and perhaps to 25,000 people between the border of 
present-day Rhode Island and Cape Cod, with the Massachusetts villages around the 
bay of that name boasting similar numbers. 6 

A European who visited the Nauset on the Cape in 1605 described "cabins 
and gardens" all along the coast of present-day Massachusetts. Each home was 
surrounded by sufficient open land for farming, which included corn standing five 
and a half feet high amidst beans and squash. Like other Native people in the region, 
the Nauset used fire to clear underbrush before planting their fields. Unlike many of 
their neighbors, who moved to new fields after twenty years or so, the Nauset 
allowed some of their fields to remain fallow, enabling them to remain near the 
fisheries that continued to be an important part of their diet. 7 

Throughout the region, women were responsible for work surrounding the 
villages, including tending to crops and gathering plants for making baskets, mats, 
and medicine. Women also moved their family’s domed residence (wetus, or 
wigwams) as seasonal needs demanded. 8 Men performed tasks that took place 
outside the village, such as hunting, trapping, deep-sea fishing, diplomacy and war. 9 
As with Native groups throughout eastern North America, this division of labor 
involved different types of spiritual power as well, with women responsible for the 
creation of life in the form of bearing children and nurturing crops, and men 
responsible for taking the life of animals in hunting or humans in war when 
preservation of the community required it. 
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Wampanoag success in all these endeavors involved the appropriate 
management of manitou, the spiritual power that manifested in living things, in 
some inanimate ones, and in a number of otherworldly beings. People could access 
them through a variety of dreams, visions and rituals. Cautantowwit, who created 
the ancestors of humankind, also bequeathed the first seeds to grow corn and beans, 
and was accorded the appropriate respect. Hobbamock (Cheepi to some 
Algonquians) appeared in visions and was associated with death. Visions of 
Hobbamock were an essential part of becoming a pniese, a distinguished counselor 
to the sachem and leader in war. Powwows had even greater access to spiritual 
power, which involved visions of Hobbomock as well as access to many other 
guardian spirits. 10 Animals themselves had spiritual power, which hunters had to 
respect in order to ensure that creatures would make themselves available in the 
immediate and distant future. 11 

Roger Williams, the founder of Providence, Rhode Island, (and who spent 
much time and effort recording what his Indigenous neighbors told him about these 
matters in the 1630s) counted thirty-seven spiritual beings in his Key to the 
Language of America. 12 The fact that Williams thought there was an exact number, 
and that he tried to learn it, reveals an essential difference between the spiritual 
worlds he and the Native Americans he spoke to inhabited. Williams attempted to 
trace a taxonomy of Indigenous deities arranged by universally acknowledged rules, 
in the way that he and other English Christians spent so much energy working to 
precisely define God’s nature and words in their sacred text. In contrast, the people 
Williams spoke to were content to acknowledge that his God made England, while 
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"their Gods made them." 13 The Wampanoag sought to make sense of the unfamiliar 
through the spiritual world, but as Williams noted, they attributed manitou "to 
every thing they cannot comprehend" and did not seem to be troubled by the 
unexplained in the way that Williams was. 14 

The Wampanoag’s political and social world reflected their spiritual world of 
diffuse sources of power, in which reciprocal (although not necessarily equal) 
relationships were the ideal. As in England, the Wampanoag recognized distinctions 
based on wealth, age, gender, and social status. Compared to England, Wampanoag 
society was fairly egalitarian. Sachems (chiefs) did not have the authority to 
command obedience of their people in the manner that monarchs could. Their 
responsibilities included allocating land use rights within the community, 
conducting diplomacy, adjudicating internal disputes and punishing murderers. 
Sachems collected a modest amount of tribute from their followers, which they then 
redistributed in the form of gifts. It was the distribution rather than acquisition of 
wealth that gave Wampanoag sachems prestige and influence necessary to attract 
followers and build consensus in councils devoted to decision-making in war and 
diplomacy. Scholars dispute the extent of sachems’ power in the region, including 
the most famous one. 15 

In the years before 1620 a sachem of the Pokanokets based at Sowams (now 
Warren, Rhode Island) forged relationships with the villages of present-day 
southeastern Massachusetts extending to Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket. Named Ousamequin, this leader is popularly known today by his title, 
Massasoit (great sachem) over the other sachemdoms of the region. Among the 
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sachems included in this Pokanoket-led confederation was that of the Nauset, for 


whom membership in this confederation, including tribute to Ousamequin 
Massasoit, had the advantage of protection from potentially hostile outsiders. 

One group of outsiders the Nauset did not give much thought to until 
Ousamequin Massasoit’s time came from across the sea soon after the year the 
strangers called 1500. Early arrivals included fishing ships seeking the rich schools 
of cod on the coast (and for which one of the English speaking captains named the 
Nausets’ cape) as well as explorers seeking both a water route to Asia and to map 
the North American landmass. Many of these early encounters were friendly, as 
Natives and strangers bartered and communicated with sign language. Others were 
not. Sometimes misunderstandings led to violence, like in 1605, when a quarrel 
between men with the French explorer Samuel de Champlain and Wampanoag on 
Cape Cod (possibly Nauset) resulted in the death of a sailor and a tense standoff for 
several hours before the local Native people smoothed things over, blaming distant 
people from the interior for causing the trouble. 16 In other instances, Europeans 
kidnapped Native people, either to raise them as interpreters or to sell them into 
slavery. 17 

In the years immediately before 1620, the Wampanoag had more important 
problems to deal with than the bearded strangers from across the sea, however. A 
powerful alliance of Mi’kmaqs from present-day Nova Scotia—well armed with guns 
and steel bladed weapons obtained from their European trading partners—stormed 
down the coast beginning around 1600. Residents of villages as far south as Cape 
Cod feared the Mi’kmaqs’ punishing raids from the sea. In 1615, the Mi’kmaqs killed 
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an influential leader of Massasoit’s northern allies along the Saco River in present- 
day Maine, scattering his followers and leaving the Nauset and their neighbors 
wondering if they might be next. 18 

Fearsome as the Mi’kmaqs were, it was their French trading partners who 
were probably responsible for the greatest catastrophe in living memory for the 
Wampanoag. Beginning in 1616, a mysterious sickness spread down the coast from 
present-day Maine to Cape Cod, raging for three years. Europeans who recorded the 
event called it a plague, but seventeenth-century writers used this term to describe 
all manner of pestilences. 19 Whatever it was, Native Americans had no immunity to 
it, because most of the epidemic diseases in human history have originated in 
livestock, which did not exist in the Western Hemisphere. 

The resulting virgin soil epidemic turned vibrant communities into 
graveyards. An Englishman named Thomas Morton, walking through the forest near 
Massachusetts Bay a few years later, described the piles of bones he encountered in 
abandoned villages as "a new found Golgotha." According to Morton, survivors told 
him that "they died on heaps as they lay in their houses; and the living...would run 
away and let them die, and let their carcasses lie above the ground without burial. 
For in a place where many inhabited there have been but one left alive to tell what 
became of the rest." 20 Of the 2,000 residents of Patuxet—the site the Plymouth 
colonists chose for their town—none remained alive and on the site in 1620. The 
total population of the region may have decreased by 90 percent. 21 Numbers can 
only capture one aspect of the scale of the disaster. The loss of memories and 
traditions passed down through generations for the affected communities is 
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incalculable. Among the similarly afflicted Abenaki to the north, even today, notes 
Frederick Matthew Wiseman in his Autohistory of the Abenaki Nation, the sickness is 
"still remembered with a prohibition to discuss it in detail." 22 

Survivors consolidated into a smaller number of villages and scrambled to 
make new alliances for protection. Massasoit survived the great mortality, but then 
had to make concessions to the powerful Narragansett to the west, who had avoided 
the brunt of the epidemic. 23 

The first Nauset on the Cape to spot the Mayflower in 1620 were by then 
already becoming integrated into the wider Atlantic World. They had access to a 
slowly growing quantity and type of trade goods from Indigenous and European 
sources. They formed alliances to navigate the ensuing shifts in power. Although 
they did not understand its source (neither, for that matter did the Europeans), the 
accompanying sickness showed a terrible cost to this increased exchange between 
peoples. For them, the encounter with the Plymouth colonists was anything but a 
first. 
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Chapter 2 - English Paths Across the Sea 


In a tract written to justify the Plymouth colonists’ venture, Robert Cushman 
lamented the absence of any land like "the Jews had a Canaan, being legally holy and 
appropriated unto a holy people." Unfortunately for Cushman and his godly 
comrades, "we are in all places strangers and Pilgrims, travellers and sojourners, 
most properly, having no dwelling but this earthen tabernacle; our dwelling is but a 
wandering." 24 Cushman used the term "pilgrim” in the generic sense, in the way that 
all humans struggled in this world on their path to heaven, inadvertently providing 
nineteenth-century mythmakers with a convenient term. 25 (Cushman’s 
capitalization of the word was incidental: he capitalized "Religious” "Eternal" and 
"Tabernacle" on the same page.) Nevertheless, Cushman’s description of the 
Plymouth colonists as without a true home touched on an irony they faced: they 
were unwelcome in England and at the same time incurably English. 

Most of the Plymouth colonists did not want to leave England, and were 
generally proud to be English. Had they not been, the religious separatists who 
organized and pushed for the voyage of the Mayflower would have stayed put in the 
Netherlands. And that was not the only contradiction in their story. The Separatists 
pursued such an austere, demanding version of Christianity that they could never 
attract a sufficient number of fellow travelers to build a godly society along the lines 
they truly desired. Perhaps the best evidence of how far on the fringes of English 
society the Separatists were is the name most people used for them—Brownists— 
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after their onetime leader Robert Browne, who rejoined the Church of England in 
1585 after only six years of separatism. As a result, the Separatists lagged behind 
later New England colonies established by Puritans who remained within the 
Church of England in attracting educated ministers and enforcing the rigid discipline 
essential to fostering a true reformation of God’s church. 26 These contradictions are 
key to understanding the Plymouth colonists’ path to the Cape, and their actions 
upon arrival. 

The England so beloved by the Plymouth colonists was not a great power in 
1620. The kingdom of somewhat over 4 million people lacked the wealth, 
population, and military might of the nearby Habsburg domains (Spain, Italy, and 
central Europe), France, or the Ottoman Empire. Although London boasted a 
population of 100,000 people (and growing), most English people lived in towns 
similar in size to Tisquantum’s home of Pautuxet. Few Europeans outside of England 
in 1620 considered the kingdom to be a center for many of the artistic, scientific, 
and cultural achievements later generations would call the Renaissance, but the 
English language had matured in the past century to allow for a flowering of English 
drama, led by playwrights including Christopher Marlowe and William Shakespeare. 
(Ironically, the Separatists and their allies hated the theater.) 

The Plymouth colonists and other English people celebrated that English 
common law— along with the king and parliament—protected their liberties from 
arbitrary rule. A committee in Plymouth tasked with codifying the colony laws in 
1636 reported back, in part, that "as freeborn subjects of the State of England we 
here came endowed with all singular privileges belonging to such." 27 
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English common law extended protections to all subjects, but not equally. 
English society was far more hierarchical than the Wampanoags’, law and custom 
granting male heads of household power over their dependents, including their 
wives, children, and servants of both sexes. Their sacred text had set this forth as 
God’s plan: the Bible (retranslated and reissued in a new English version sponsored 
by King James I in 1611) made it clear that God had ordained that man should "rule 
over" women. This divinely ordained hierarchy included not just human society, but 
ah life. God gave humans "dominion” over all other living things on the earth. 28 Its 
advocates often pointed out that this hierarchy was not exploitative, but instead 
provided ah members of society with the security of knowing their place. Political 
theorists and theologians alike echoed this line of reasoning, often speaking of civil 
society or church society as a single body. Speaking on this theme in 1630, John 
Winthrop (second governor of Massachusetts) observed that God had ordained 
there must be some "eminent in power and dignity; others mean and in submission" 
but also spoke of the mutual obligations bound up in this state of affairs, noting "no 
body can be perfect which wants its proper ligament.” 29 When the Plymouth 
colonists tried to forge relationships with Native Americans, this cultural 
inheritance informed their actions. 

English sailors extended the kingdom’s reach into distant waters, 
encountering (for them) new lands and peoples in the Western Hemisphere in a 
series of first encounters. Fishermen plied the rich waters off Newfoundland, while 
investors sponsored voyages to map what became New England and the 
Chesapeake. After early failures, England established the successful colonies of 
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Virginia (1607) and Bermuda (1612). The English battled for access to new lands 
and resources with European rivals, especially Catholic Spain. England itself had 
become officially Protestant in 1534 (more on that below), adding religious 
animosity to geopolitical competition. Years of war with Spain and periodic fringe 
Catholic attempts to assassinate English monarchs—most famously the foiled 
"Gunpowder Plot” of 1605—helped anti-Catholicism become a key feature of 
England’s religious and political identity by 1620. The emphatically not Catholic 
Church of England itself served as a focus of English pride and patriotism, a fact that 
explains the complicated relationship between the Plymouth colonists and their 
home. "God is English," concluded Bishop John Aylmer early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth l. 30 

In language his fellow Separatists agreed with, William Bradford praised 
England as "the first of nations" to throw off "that gross darkness of popery" by 
embracing the Protestant Reformation." 31 The problem for Bradford and the other 
Separatists was that England’s reformation did not go far enough. We cannot 
understand the Plymouth colonists’ worldview without reckoning with England’s 
role in the wider Reformation. 

Beginning in the early 1500s, a number of dissidents within Catholic Europe 
raised objections both to abuses by Catholic leadership (especially the Pope) and to 
Catholic dogma (the content of official beliefs). Western European reformers— 
including the English—tended to follow a French theologian named Jean Calvin. To 
this day, most Protestant churches in the United States trace their roots back to 
"Calvinist" churches of some variety. 
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Surveying what they believed to be the unalterably fallen nature of mankind, 
compromised as it was by Adam and Eve’s original sin, these reformers asserted 
that no amount of a person’s good deeds could make up this divine account, and the 
only hope for salvation lay in faith in God’s goodness to forgive such wickedness. In 
addition, they insisted that only the Bible—the word of God—not priests, and not 
church traditions, was necessary to understand His will. As might be expected, the 
Bible meant different things to different people, so the reformers began to feud 
among themselves in short order over its implications. 

England’s King Henry VIII got his nation involved by convincing Parliament 
to make him the head of a new Church of England in 1534. Henry did this out of his 
deeply held belief that he should be able to annul his marriage to middle-aged 
Queen Catherine, remarry, and produce legitimate male heirs (England never having 
had an undisputed male ruler before). The sitting pope’s refusal to allow such a 
move prompted Henry to create his own church, which, by an act of Parliament, all 
of his subjects were automatically members of. What this new Church of England 
stood for besides royal supremacy was unclear at the time, and would remain a 
subject of intense and periodically violent dispute for over a century. Henry himself 
never seemed certain how far he wanted his new Church of England to depart from 
Catholicism. After Henry’s death in 1547, Henry’s three children and heirs each had 
their own ideas. Ruling successively, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth took England on a 
lurching, often violent ride towards a true Calvinist church, back to Catholicism, and 
then finally somewhere in the middle, all the while persecuting and even killing 
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those subjects unlucky enough to express officially unpopular religious opinions in 
earshot of the wrong people. 

By the 1560s, English people began to use the term "Puritan" as an insult to 
describe the people who believed that the Reformation of the Church of England had 
not proceeded far enough. 32 This insult included those reformers who eventually 
became Plymouth colonists. 33 The reformers themselves preferred to call 
themselves "the Saints” (because they believed they were among the Elect who were 
saved) or simply the "godly." The Puritan way was a demanding one. They 
maintained a daily struggle to live up to the exacting demands of their god, knowing 
that sin invited His righteous wrath, which could take the form of earthquakes, fires, 
or sickness. At the same time, good works were but trivialities against the ocean of 
mankind’s sin. Godly behavior and worldly success were instead evidence that an 
individual might be among the Elect God had chosen to pluck from damnation. 
Puritans sought to build communities of these visible saints, those likeminded 
individuals who could walk the straight and (very) narrow path God had laid out for 
His people in the Bible. These communities listened to marathon sermons from 
godly ministers, helped each other sort through difficult scriptural passages, kept an 
eye on each other and, where necessary, disciplined their members who strayed 
into the many possible temptations available in English society. 

For the Puritans’ God was just but severe. Not only eternal damnation but 
also immediate earthly punishment awaited sin. Having read the Bible more 
carefully than most of their contemporaries, the Puritans knew the list of possible 
sins was long indeed. Although they were not the one-dimensional killjoys of 
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popular memory, it is true that they spent a good deal of time and effort telling their 
neighbors how popular recreations (cards, dice, dancing, plays, sports after Sunday 
church), ornamentations (altars, stained glass windows, church organs) and 
holidays (Christmas—a pagan holdover unsanctioned by scripture) were in fact 
sinful. Where the Puritans managed to win control of local governments, they 
attempted to enforce their austere version of godly society as best they could. This 
proved to be a struggle, as most English people were deeply attached to these 
practices. Of that majority, King James I, who became King of England in 1603, was 
by far the most important. As the head of the Church of England, James interpreted 
ongoing Puritan criticisms of it as a challenge to his authority. He demanded they 
"conform themselves, or I will harry them out of the land." 34 

Facing these challenging headwinds, a tiny minority of Puritans came to 
believe that the Church of England was beyond saving, and that trying to take over 
their local parishes and bring about a reformation was impossible. In fact, they 
decided, submitting to such profane, unchristian practice as remained in the local 
parish churches endangered their souls. So, they took the radical step of forming 
their own independent congregations apart from the Church of England, an act that 
most people—even Puritans—believed was a dramatic withdrawal from their 
community. Separatism also defied English law and the monarch’s authority as head 
of the church. It was, in short, not an undertaking for the faint of heart. 

A twelve-year old boy living in Yorkshire named William Bradford learned 
that for himself. After hearing the Reverend Richard Clyfton preach about the crying 
need for further reforms in a neighboring parish, Bradford defied his family and 
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continued to go "gadding” to additional sermons. Bradford began to meet in secret 
with other Yorkshire dissidents at the home of William Brewster in Scrooby. By 
1606 the attendees formed their own congregation, separate from the Church of 
England, and headed by Clyfton and John Robinson. As they did so, authorities 
ramped up persecution of Separatists, "so as their former afflictions were but as 
flea-bitings in comparison,” Bradford later wrote. 35 To escape imprisonment, many 
members of the Scrooby congregation fled to the Dutch Republic (itself an illegal 
act) in 1607 and 1608. 

They gathered in the town of Leiden under John Robinson. In the Dutch 
Republic, the Scrooby congregation enjoyed relative toleration, along with religious 
refugees including Portuguese Jews and French Huguenots. In Leiden, the 
Separatists experienced challenges refugees have faced in many times and places. 
The English struggled to learn the local language, while their background as farmers 
left them ill prepared to take advantage of available work in the trades. After a 
dozen years in Leiden, few English people had joined them, dissuaded by a life of 
hard work for low pay as manual laborers. Nor were the Dutch gaining by the 
congregation’s godly example. Instead, many Separatist children were led astray by 
what the English viewed as libertine locals, and the congregation feared that their 
children were in danger of losing both their souls and their English identity in this 
unfamiliar environment. 36 So by 1619 members had decided to live as English 
colonists in America, at the northern reaches of the vast Virginia Company patent 
from King James, near the mouth of the Hudson River. 
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Like most English people, the Separatists believed they had a right to move to 
America, and that their king had a right to grant someone else’s land away to his 
own subjects. Bradford described the continent as "vast and unpeopled," while also 
"fruitful and fit for habitation, being devoid of all civil inhabitants, where there are 
only savage and brutish men, which range up and down, little [different] than the 
wild beasts." 37 Robert Cushman, another early Plymouth colonist, described it as "a 
vast and empty Chaos” when answering if the English had a right to be there. 38 
Bradford and Cushman used reasoning common among English people (and many 
educated Europeans) at the time. The fact that a location’s residents lacked "civil 
government" (meaning laws that English people like Bradford found familiar) meant 
that they had no legal sovereignty to violate. Perhaps even more important, 

Bradford subscribed to particularly English beliefs about what constituted 
legitimate forms of landed property. English law by 1620 held that certain acts— 
specifically enclosure with fences, planting of agriculture, building structures, and 
residing in a place year-round—were sufficient to demonstrate ownership over an 
area where no one else had a viable claim. In their view, the collective, overlapping 
nature of Wampanoag use rights did not constitute true property. As stated by an 
early governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, "what is common to all is proper to 
none." 39 Nor did moveable wigwams qualify as the sort of fixed dwelling place that 
conveyed legal title over territory in English law. 40 The English were willing to 
acknowledge Native rights to the fields they tilled, (which, even supposedly 
uncivilized people held as a "natural right”) but considered the vast majority of 
Indigenous property to be "wastelands” open for the taking. 41 
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English definitions of property justified their incursions into the Americas, 
but also into neighboring Ireland, where English colonizers dismissed Irish practices 
of agriculture and animal husbandry, indicating the locals occupied a lower rung on 
the ladder of human civilization. In Ireland and North America, English colonizers 
insisted native occupants required tutelage—however harsh it may be—in the ways 
of civilized land use under English common law. 42 The sites of battles and massacres 
pockmarking the Irish countryside stood as grim evidence of English willingness to 
use violence to make their vision a reality. 

A patent issued by King James to the Plymouth Council to New England in 
1620 (which later founded the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire) 
mentioned that "by God’s Visitation reigned a wonderfull Plague" resulted in the 
"Depopulation of that whole Territory" leaving them deserted "by their natural 
Inhabitants." 43 As we have seen, the Wampanoag had not disappeared, but the myth 
of Native disappearance from New England, leaving the English an empty 
wilderness, began before the Mayflower even came in sight of land. 

Not for the last time, a shortage of Separatists—and a shortage of resources 
among those who were available for the trip to America—forced the Plymouth 
colonists to recruit strangers to keep their venture afloat. They turned to a London 
ironmonger named Thomas Weston, who recruited a number of adventurers 
(financial backers) and non-Separatist planters (additional English colonists making 
the trip). Wrangling between the investors and the Separatists’ agents delayed the 
colonists’ departure, continuing even after the 102 passengers crammed aboard the 
Mayflower (the other ship, the Speedwell, was no longer seaworthy) set sail on 
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September 6,1620. 44 Even though the Separatists were the driving force behind the 
plan, they only made up about half of the passenger total, which also included 13 
servants of church members, 31 non-Separatists, and 6 of their servants. A crew of 
perhaps 30 men brought the tally of people on board the Mayflower to just under 
150. 

The Separatists who had started the venture sailed away without several 
important things. John Robinson remained behind in Leiden with the majority of the 
congregation, so the new colony would lack a trained minister until he joined them 
later, or so they hoped. The colonists also lacked a charter of their own—a royal 
permission slip that guaranteed their legal right to exist. Although they did not 
know it at the time, they would never get one. When the Mayflower landed outside 
of the bounds of Virginia in November off Cape Cod after a two-month voyage, the 
colonists realized they had entered a legal limbo. The passengers who were not 
members of the Leiden congregation began to argue that outside of Virginia in the 
bounds of the New England patent (held by a different company) that they could 
"use their own liberty" to break away from the Separatists. Cooler heads prevailed, 
and 41 of the male passengers (including 2 servants) signed a covenant for self- 
government, choosing John Carver, a leader among the Separatists, as their 
governor 45 (Under English law, these signers represented the wives, children, and 
servants who made up the dependent members of their household.) The signers 
worried about surviving the winter and calming what Bradford called "discontents 
and murmurings...and mutinous speeches and carriage” so that the tiny company 
would not fall apart, and agreed to nothing more revolutionary than an English town 
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government or a new church. 46 They key clause for the moment was probably the 
oath of "submission and obedience” to any "laws [and] ordinances” enacted by their 
chosen governor and other officers. 47 Two centuries later, New England writers 
would rename this modest document the "Mayflower Compact" and celebrate it as 
the seed of republican self-government in North America. 48 

The Mayflower passengers had different goals in mind. The adult Separatists 
hoped to finally create a thriving godly community where they could raise their 
children and avoid the corrupting influences that had surrounded them in England 
and in Leiden. The non-Separatist "strangers" looked forward to obtaining sufficient 
land to achieve "competency," meaning a modest prosperity. The servants bound to 
both groups aspired to the status of freeman if male, and likely marriage to one if 
female. 49 All of that, of course, depended on surviving the winter. 
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Chapter 3 - Nauset Encounters 


For some Nauset, the "first encounter" happened in the year the English 
called 1614. For many of them, that was the encounter that proved most 
memorable, even if not the first, because men from the sea kidnapped their loved 
ones. The kidnappers arrived in a pair of ships carrying 45 Englishmen and led by a 
man named John Smith, today best known for his real exploits as a leader in 
Jamestown, and for his fictional relationship with Pocahontas. Smith and his crew 
dropped anchor and, like other Europeans before them, engaged in fishing, trading, 
socializing, and occasional fighting with the Nauset. None of this was exceptional; 
language barriers and the shifting goals of a diverse cast of Europeans and Native 
people along the American coast often meant that these encounters took many 
forms, often in quick succession. 

Smith sailed away in one of his ships, plans of colonizing what he 
idealistically termed "New England" already forming in his mind. 50 The other 
English ship remained behind to fill its hull with fish to sell in Spain. 51 Before 
leaving, its crew captured twenty residents of Patuxet and seven Nauset for sale as 
slaves. 52 

No accounts survive explaining how Captain Thomas Hunt and his sailors 
managed this feat. Probably, like previous European mariners who stole Native 
people away across the sea, these English invited the Nauset to trade, possibly on 
board the ship. However they managed to capture their victims, Hunt and his crew 
sold them as slaves in Malaga with their fish. Upon learning of Hunt’s actions, Smith 
and other English condemned the kidnappings, partly for their cruelty towards the 
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"poor innocent souls/’ as Smith called them in 1616, but also for his motivation of 
"private gain" (as Smith groused in 1624, implicitly contrasting Hunt’s actions to the 
more regular English practice of taking Native captives to groom interpreters and 
allies for future enterprises) and the disastrous public relations consequences for 
future English in the region. 53 

After the loss of their kin, the Nauset took a much more guarded approach to 
European sailors, especially the English. They attacked several visiting vessels in 
the years following, perhaps as recently as 1620. 54 The crew of a French ship that 
wrecked on the Cape did not fare any better: Nauset people killed most of the 
survivors, keeping a few as prisoners. It is possible that they put these Frenchmen 
through an ordeal common among Eastern Woodland peoples, in which families 
would ritually adopt captives to replace relatives lost in war or to other 
misfortunes. 55 (William Bradford’s account hints at this, claiming the Nauset and 
their neighbors "used them worse than slaves," which could indicate the beatings 
and other physical abuse sometimes meted out to such captives. The ransom of two 
of these sailors to another English captain later was a fate other captives of 
Algonquian peoples met in different circumstances. 56 ) In any case, for the Nauset 
the arrival of the Mayflower portended the arrival of yet another crew of potentially 
hostile strangers. 

The Mayflower crew spotted the Cape on November 9,1620. The Nauset may 
have seen the three-masted vessel on the horizon before it arrived in present-day 
Provincetown Harbor on November 11. They almost certainly saw the ship 
anchored in the harbor for several days as the passengers elected their governor 
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and began fixing their shallop (a small sailboat used for coastal navigation), but did 
not approach it. Families had already brought in the corn harvest and were probably 
engaged in other preparations for the winter. 

The party that came ashore in a rowboat from the Mayflower on November 
15 were not looking for a fight, but they would have looked like it to any Nauset who 
saw them. Captain Myles Standish—a veteran of fighting in Europe—led a party of 
fifteen men, all clad in armored breastplates (called "corslets”), armed with swords 
and muskets. Standish’s party hoped to find the mouth of what they thought was a 
river. After marching for a mile, the English spotted a group of five or six Nauset, 
who ran into the woods near the shore after spotting the party. The English followed 
them, according to Bradford’s account, partly in an attempt to speak with the locals, 
and partly to discover any ambush that had been laid. 57 The pursuit did not go well 
for the English. Under-fed and overburdened by armor, they failed to keep up with 
the Nauset, and the English attempts at tracking them resulted in an exhausting ten- 
mile hike through woods that tore at their clothing. 58 Standish’s party found no 
Nauset, but they did locate a source of fresh water, evidence of recently harvested 
fields, a buried store of corn, and a gravesite. They took the corn in an iron kettle 
they found at a home site, planning, according to their published accounts, to 
compensate the residents they met later. 59 They left the gravesite undisturbed, 
"because we thought it would be odious to ransack their sepulchers,” according to 
one account. 60 

A larger party of 34 men returned on November 28 in the shallop. The 
colonists’ situation was growing dire: they were short of food, increasing numbers 
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of the party were falling sick, and they had yet to find a suitable place to settle for 
the winter. This second venture inland failed to find a suitable harbor for the 
Mayflower, turning instead to find the buried food supplies they had left earlier, 
and—they hoped—locals to trade with. The men found ten bushels of corn and 
beans beneath a layer of snow, digging for it in the frozen ground with their 
swords. 61 The weak and sick members of the shore party took the food aboard the 
ship, while 18 healthier men searched for the Nauset. 

Instead of a town, the English found "a place like a grave,” but bigger than 
any they had seen before. 62 They began to dig, and discovered woven matts, "bowls, 
trays, dishes, and such like Trinkets” before finding the "bones and skull of a man" 
and a "little child." 63 This time the English set about looting the gravesite. "We 
brought sundry of the prettiest things away with us” noted the author of a 1622 
account. 64 Further digging revealed still more graves. Two sailors from the party 
found two empty houses full of dishes, decorated baskets, baskets of parched 
acorns, and fish. "Some of the best things we took away with us,” noted the 1622 
account. 65 William Bradford’s later history of Plymouth, written with a greater eye 
towards influencing memory of the early colonists, mentioned only the rediscovery 
of the buried corn as evidence of Divine Providence. 66 

The Plymouth colonists continued to debate where to settle even as they 
depleted their remaining stores of beer, butter and meat. Susanna White gave birth 
to a son, Peregrine, adding one new life to a company that soon began to die. 67 A 
third party set out to look for a suitable site on Cape Cod on Wednesday, December 
6. Ten of the leading Separatists and eight sailors set sail for shore once again. 
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Because the author (either William Bradford or Edward Winslow) of the 1622 
account of their venture believed the ensuing fight to be of great importance, we 
know the names of almost all of the English who set out in the shallop, the weather 
so cold that the sea spray froze on their coats, "as if they had been glazed." 68 The 
party included several of the leading men of the company—Governor John Carver, 
William Bradford, and Myles Standish, along with servants John Howland and 
Edward Doten, and John Clark, the pilot of the Mayflower. 69 The ship’s Master 
Gunner accompanied them, "sick unto death," but hoped to trade with any Nauset 
they met. 70 As the party drew ashore, they saw a group of Nauset carrying meat 
away from a beached dolphin several miles off. 

By December 6 the Nauset were well aware of the presence of Englishmen on 
the cape. The men qualifier is important, because up to this point the Nauset would 
have had no idea this group of English planned to start a colony in their midst. The 
men who came ashore might have been there to trade, to take more captives, or to 
retaliate for the Wampanoags' killing their countrymen in the years since Thomas 
Hunt stole their kin. The Nausets’ sachem, a man named Aspinet, would have been 
kept abreast of the intruders’ actions. 71 It is likely that the Nauset knew the English 
were digging up their food, burglarizing their homes, and even robbing the dead. 
(That the English did not see the Nauset men keeping an eye on them does not mean 
they were not.) This latest party began to build a barricade near the shore, which 
hardly made them look peaceable. 72 

At some point Aspinet would have sent messengers to Ousamequin 
Massasoit, letting the Great Sachem know that yet another shipload of foreigners 
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had arrived off the coast, later in the season than most of the others. The Nausets’ 


decision to attack the English was their own, as Ousamequin Massasoit had not 
entered into any treaties of friendship with them that bound his tributary 
sachems. 73 As the English shore party looked for Indians and walked through "a 
great burying place,” and searched for more corn, Nauset war leaders (pneises or 
pneisok ) were probably preparing their men for war, which would have had both 
ritual and physical components. As in hunting, success in war involved spiritual as 
well as temporal power—something the English party would have agreed with. 

During the night of December 7—8, the English heard "a great and hideous 
cry," which stirred them from their sleep and set them to firing off their muskets 
into the darkness. When the noise stopped, they were convinced it came from 
wolves or foxes. The English rose before dawn. By this point the Nauset waited for 
light and for a favorable opportunity to attack. They would have had no doubt as to 
where the English were camped. Any warrior who needed help getting his bearings 
got it when several English began firing their muskets to see if they still worked. 

The Nausets’ attack was well timed, catching the English after they had begun 
to load their shallop. A number of men left their armor down by the shore before 
having breakfast in camp, and some did not have their weapons handy. The English 
party was divided between the shore barricade they had constructed and the 
shallop when they heard a "great and strange cry,” which Bradford claimed "they 
knew to be the same voices they heard in the night." 74 One of the men who had been 
out by the boat cried out the alarm as arrows began to fly through the air and the 
English scrambled to reach their weapons. 
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Those weapons did not all give the English the advantage against Nauset 
bows and arrows that they wished. Armor and steel swords protected them against 
arrows and gave them an advantage in close quarter combat. But the matchlock 
muskets most English carried did not compare as favorably. These guns fired a 
single shot, were accurate only at close range, and were fired by applying a slow 
burning lit match to the gun's flash pan, igniting the gunpowder in the barrel. These 
weapons could sometimes be as hazardous to their owners as the intended targets. 
Misfires were common. The French explorer Samuel de Champlain himself suffered 
one in a skirmish with the Nauset in 1605, when his weapon "bursting in my hands, 
came near killing me." 75 In contrast, Nauset warriors could fire multiple well-aimed 
arrows in the time it took to fire a matchlock once. 

The shortcomings of the English firearms became evident as soon as the fight 
started, as only three of the English men defending the shallop were able to fire 
their weapons. The rest needed to light their matches. One of the men defending the 
barricade carried a log from the fire out to the boat on his shoulder. 76 

Even as they filled the air with arrows and war cries the English found 
"dreadfull,” the Nauset did not charge 77 Instead, both sides fired at each other from 
cover. One "valiant" Nauset the English suspected was a war leader exchanged 
volleys with them from behind a tree well within musket range. English musket 
balls sprayed bark and splinters all around him, until the man finally joined his 
comrades in a general withdrawal 78 

English participants estimated "by their noyse" the Nauset might have 
numbered 30 or 40 warriors against their 18. 79 If that was the case, veterans of 
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European battles like Myles Standish may have wondered why the Nauset did not 
try to overwhelm the outnumbered English in a rush, especially before the 
defenders had all reached their weapons. Assuming English estimates of Nauset 
numbers were correct (far from certain), the explanation lies with the military 
culture of the attacking warriors, which shaped their aims and tactics. 

Among the Wampanoag and their neighbors, pneises who demonstrated skill 
in combat did so not only by slaying enemies, taking prisoners, and demonstrating 
feats of bravery, but also by minimizing casualties on their own side. Among the 
Algonquian-speaking peoples of the American northeast, feats of wartime bravery 
were not bound up with an unnecessary sacrifice of life. Charging an enemy force 
ready to exact a heavy cost in blood was evidence of stupidity, not bravery. In their 
own wars against each other, Eastern Woodlands Indians sometimes engaged in 
battles that resulted in high casualties, as archaeological and written evidence 
attests. However, these affairs tended to be one-sided, when, for example, a large 
force took a smaller village by surprise, unlike the bloody slugfests like Lutzen 
(1632) that came to characterize European warfare at the time. 80 Bradford’s 
account claims that several English wearing coats of mail and carrying swords 
charged the Nauset early in the fight, giving their comrades a chance to reach their 
weapons. The unarmored Nauset had some brass-tipped arrows, but likely few 
edged weapons capable of matching the English in close quarters, which further 
explains why they kept their distance. 81 

While the Nauset attackers would no doubt have liked to kill or capture at 
least some of the interlopers who were looting their cemeteries and (they may have 
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suspected) looking to kidnap more of their relatives, the most important goal for the 
Nauset warriors would have been driving the unwanted English away from their 
homes and families. 

As a result, both sides could claim to have won what the Plymouth colonists 
started calling "The First Encounter,” and both probably did. The English followed 
the Nauset for a short distance, firing off a few more muskets and shouting "that 
they might see we were not afraid of them," and knew that "it pleased God to 
vanquish our Enemies." 82 The colonists gathered up a bundle of 18 arrows to send 
to England to show what they were up against—ironically a move the Nauset would 
have approved, as it would have conveyed evidence of their resolve. Despite a 
number of near misses, none of the English were hurt in the fight, and there is no 
evidence any Nauset were either. For that, the Nauset could credit the strength of 
their own spiritual power. Not only did their own warriors emerge unscathed from 
battle, but soon afterwards the English sailed away in their shallop. That same day, a 
Friday, a storm broke their rudder and mast, blowing them into Plymouth Harbor. 
After spending Saturday making repairs and Sunday at prayer, the party went 
ashore on Monday, December 11. Soon afterwards the Plymouth colonists decided 
to build their town of New Plymouth not amidst the Nauset, but down the coast 
among the abandoned cornfields where the village of Patuxet once stood. For the 
Nauset, that was a victory. But with the English now building a town nearby, only a 
partial one. 
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Chapter 4 - Paths from Nauset 


By a strange twist of fate, the next time English people travelled to Nauset, 
they did so to recover one of their own, a boy named John Billington who had gotten 
lost in the woods in June 1621. By this time, the English had learned that the Nauset 
had been the victims of Thomas Hunt’s kidnapping scheme in 1614 and remained 
"much incensed and provoked against the English." 83 Now the English had to ask 
them for help retrieving one of their loved ones. In the neighboring village of 
Cummaquid on their journey to Nauset, the party of ten Englishmen met an old 
woman who had lost three of her sons to Hunt and left her with none to comfort her 
in her final years. The very sight of English people caused her to break into tears. 
The English apologized and gave her gifts for atonement. 84 More would be needed 
at Nauset. 

There, the English party entered into delicate negotiations through an 
interpreter Tisquantum (commonly known as Squanto), a Patuxet who had been 
among the people kidnapped by Hunt, and through a mixture of luck and his own 
resourcefulness, made his way back home. 85 The English met a man (name 
unrecorded) whose corn they had taken, and promised restitution. Aspinet, sachem 
of the Nauset, came out to the Englishmen’s shallop beached on the shore, 
accompanied by a hundred men, John Billington in tow. Such a show of strength let 
the English know that Aspinet chose to return the boy, and was not compelled to do 
so, demonstrating both his humanity and his power. The boy wore beads the Nauset 
had given him, and in exchange the English gave a knife to Aspinet, and another to 
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the Nauset who had found Billington. The exchange formed the basis of peace 
between the Nauset and the Plymouth colonists. 86 

The first meeting of English and Nauset after the "First Encounter" was brief, 
but it marked the beginning of a transformation. Before it, the Nauset had been 
among the most implacable foes of the English. Afterwards, and for the rest of the 
seventeenth century, Cape Cod residents would experience less violence than most 
people in New England. The relatively bloodless relations between the early 
residents of Eastham and their Indigenous neighbors did not mean that the gradual 
English dispossession of Native people didn’t happen on the Cape. But the physical 
remoteness of the Cape from the rest of New England gave the Nauset and other 
Native communities there more options in dealing with English colonists. To a 
greater extent than elsewhere in New England, the Nauset were able to keep their 
community intact by forming a new one nearby at Mashpee. Migrations and crises 
originating far away still influenced life on the Cape, but the story of the founding of 
Eastham is one of local adaptation and resilience. 

Until 1643, few colonists returned to Nauset, and still fewer wrote about it, 
so we know little about what happened there in detail. We do know that the Nauset 
were aware of events around the town of Plymouth, paying close attention to what 
they portended for Cape residents. After a difficult winter that killed half of them, 
the surviving Plymouth colonists entered into an alliance with Ousamequin 
Massasoit. Both sides needed allies, and the colonists needed food. 

For the new governor, William Bradford, and the other Separatists, 
disappointments came as thick as success during the first decade of colonization. 
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Plymouth survived, but few Separatists joined them. Rumors of a conspiracy among 
Native people led to Plymouth dispatching Myles Standish at the head of a small 
force to assassinate the supposed ringleaders near present-day Quincy. His men 
slew seven Massachusett Indians, and brought the head of one, Wituwamet, back to 
Plymouth, where it was prominently displayed atop a new fort as grim warning to 
potential foes. 87 Edward Winslow, who knew the Wampanoag better than most 
colonists, claimed in his account justifying the raid that afterwards news of it 
frightened would-be conspirators on Cape Cod so badly that they fled their villages 
to take shelter in swamps, where many died of disease, including Aspinet. 88 The 
Separatists’ still-absent minister, John Robinson, wrote to share his disapproval, 
doubting the "necessitie” of the killing, "especially of killing so many." Besides, 
Robinson reflected "where blood is onc[e] begun to be shed, it is seldom stanched of 
a long time after." 89 The minister never did take up the post his congregation in 
Plymouth kept open for him, dying in 1625. The entire colony—including non- 
Separatists—numbered perhaps 300 people in 1630. 

The outside world stepped in once again in 1630 to dramatically tip the 
balance of power in the region away from Native Americans. Beginning that year, a 
flood of godly yet non-Separatist colonists began to arrive in Massachusetts Bay, the 
first arrivals in a 20,000 person "Great Migration" of Puritans to New England. The 
non-Separatist Massachusetts Bay Colony achieved far more success in attracting 
enough willing participants to build a society devoted to carrying out a true 
reformation in North America. Ironically, most of the towns founded in Plymouth 
Colony after 1630 were established by Massachusetts residents, including some 
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who did not wish to fully conform to the rigid Bay Colony Puritan vision. This 
included Cape Cod predecessors of Eastham like Sandwich, Barnstable, and 
Yarmouth. In Sandwich, a minister complained about the presence of residents who 
were transported with their...Fancies, to the rejecting of all Churches and 
ordinances." 90 The Bay Colony soon spawned offshoots in Connecticut, New Haven, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, while sending extremists who challenged Puritan 
orthodoxy packing to Rhode Island (founded by the exiled radical Roger Williams in 
1636). The year after Williams established his haven (or, according to many of his 
neighbors, cesspool) of toleration, colonial forces crushed the Pequot of present-day 
Connecticut, who had defied the demands of allied New England colonies to turn 
over accused killers of a colonial trader. A combined force of colonists and 
Indigenous enemies of the Pequot set fire to their major village at Mystic. The entire 
village population—hundreds of men, women, and children—died in the flames or 
at the hands of the surrounding force as they fled. 91 The massacre demonstrated the 
growing power of the English colonists, which only increased in the wake of a 
smallpox epidemic that tore through Native communities in 1633-34. Then in 1643 
all New England colonies except Rhode Island formed an alliance for protection 
against potential Indigenous foes. 

Even as their relative power against the English colonists waned, Native 
Americans remained in substantial numbers on the Cape, and they continued to 
form the majority of the population there for decades to come. Eastham remained a 
colonial beachhead surrounded by Nauset and other Wampanoag for many years, 
and that fact helps explain Anglo-Native relationships there. The Nauset knew the 
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risks of military confrontation with Plymouth, and Eastham colonists’ remote 
location from the centers of English population and power meant that they and their 
property could be attacked long before any relief could come. As a result, Nauset 
and newcomers lived under a sort of mutually assured destruction for much of the 
seventeenth century. 

As the only town outside of Plymouth founded by the Separatists, Eastham 
was exceptional. But for the surviving Old Comers among the Plymouth church, the 
town’s founding in 1644 represented a failure. To borrow a twenty-first century 
term, the Separatists in Plymouth had intended to form an intentional community, 
in this case one in which they could nurture a true church, maintaining the bonds of 
godly association and discipline. They had already failed to attract enough fellow 
Separatists to dominate the colony, but the town of Plymouth, at least, could remain 
a godly bulwark. The foundation of Eastham represented a major setback in their 
struggle to keep the church together. 

As had happened so often before, worldly demands intruded upon a godly 
enterprise. William Bradford lamented the "straightness and bareness” of the lands 
around Plymouth, prompting numerous residents to seek greener pastures 
elsewhere in the most literal sense of the phrase. 92 Hoping to keep the remainder 
together, the Plymouth congregation cast about for a suitable new location for a 
more prosperous town. A delegation including Bradford himself, as well as former 
(and future) governor Thomas Prence thought Nauset to be a promising spot, but 
after an initial purchase from the Nauset (more on that below) realized that no more 
than 25 English households could live there. It was also, as Bradford observed, "50 
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miles from [Plymouth], and at an outside of the country, and remote from all 
society." 93 To Bradford’s great disappointment, seven families who made the 
purchase—Prence, Doane, Snow, Cook, Higgins, Smalley, and Bangs—decided to go 
anyway, leaving the rest of the congregation in Plymouth. 94 "And thus was the poor 
church left, like an ancient mother, grown old, and forsaken her children," lamented 
Bradford in his later account of the episode. 95 

In 1646, the first seven families founded their new town, incorporated by the 
Plymouth General Court as Nauset. They gathered themselves into a congregation 
that same year, constructing a meetinghouse for the purpose. That Congregational 
Church endured, and today remains in the Federated Church of Orleans. English 
residents renamed the town Eastham in 1651. In doing so, locals did what colonists 
up and down the coast were doing: renaming landmarks and communities with 
English names, replacing Algonquian ones. As Nauset became Eastham, so too did 
Wescustogo become North Yarmouth, Maine, and Shawmut became Boston. 

The first proprietors of the town of Eastham, like those of many New England 
towns, claimed ownership from multiple sources. English colonists throughout the 
seventeenth century disagreed whether Native purchase or a grant from the king, so 
various towns traced their origins to one or the other, or both. Eastham’s 
proprietors acquired their title in a convoluted multi-step process that was common 
among New England towns. 96 
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The First Proprietors and Their Families 


Heads of household, followed by children in order of birth and married daughters surnames: 


Gov.Thomas Prence 

Apphia Quicke Prence 
Thomas Prence Jr 
Rebecca Prence Freeman 
Hannah Prence Mayo Sparrow 
Mercy Prence Freeman 
Jane Prence Snow 
Mary Prence Tracy 


John Doane 

Ann Abigail Perkins Doane 
Lydia Hicks Doane 
Abigail Doane Lothrop 
John Doane Jr. 

Daniel Doane 
Ephraim Doane 


Nicholas Snow 

Constance Hopkins Snow 
Mark Snow 

Mary Snow Paine Cole 
Sarah Snow Walker 
Joseph Snow 
Stephen Snow 
John Snow 

Elizabeth Snow Rogers 
Jabez Snow 

Josiah Cooke 

Elizabeth Ring Cooke 
Anna Cooke Snow 
Bethiah Cooke Harding 
Josiah Cooke Jr. 


Richard Higgins 

Lydia Chandler Higgins 
Jonathan Higgins 
Benjamin Higgins 

John Smalley 

Ann Walden Smalley 
Hannah Smalley Bangs Blackford 
John Smalley Jr. 

Edward Bangs 

Rebecca Hobart Bangs 
John Bangs 
Sarah Bangs Howes 
Lydia Bangs Higgins 
Rebecca Bangs Sparrow 
Jonathan Bangs 
Hannah Bangs Doane 


Research Credit: Eastham Historical Society 


The seven proprietors evidently reached an agreement with the Nauset for 
permission to move there in 1644, including some form of payment. However, if 
they signed a legal deed, it has not survived. Instead, the proprietors drafted "A 
Declaration of Right and Interest" after 1651, inserting it into the Plymouth Colony 
Records, rooting the town of "Nausett now Eastham" in "Act of Court, and also by 
purchase from the Natives." 97 They had on March 3,1645 secured a grant from the 
General Court governing Plymouth Colony to the land, which made no reference to 
the Nauset. 98 (This grant was backed by no higher authority than Plymouth Colony 
itself, because that body existed without a charter, and therefore in a legal limbo 


that persisted until 1691.) 
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Finally, on November 9,1666, the town 



proprietors obtained signatures of the leading 


Nauset on a formal deed for the town land, 


drawn up in the appropriate language of the 


genre, including the record of payments "wolf 


skins Indian coats wampum kettles knives 


along with the demarcation of boundaries 


including "a marked tree at the head of 


Namskasett." One Nauset the English called 



Lieutenant Anthony reserved a "small neck 


to himself called tuttomnest; according to their agreement with Mr. Thomas 
Prence." 99 

The copy of the document currently on display in the Town Administrator’s 
office lists eight Indigenous signers leaving their marks, in the following order 
(original spelling preserved): Mattaquason Sagamore of Manamoiett, Sampson alias 
Musquanamine, Anthony, Lieutenant Anthony John Quason, "Francis Sachem", 
Laurence, James alias Wamseo, Simon. 100 

Evaluating whether particular deeds indicate a "fair" transfer of land (a 
question twenty-first century people often raise) is impossible in isolation. Scholars 
have accounted for hundreds of New England "Indian deeds,”—which became a 
legal genre unto themselves—across the region. To begin with, we can look for 
evidence of informed Native American consent in them. Certain features can provide 
clues, including the signatures (almost always marks) of the sachems with 
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appropriate authority to permit newcomers, the delineation of clear physical 
boundaries, as opposed to measurements in English acres, which meant nothing to 
the Native participants, and the reservation of Indigenous rights to particular 
resources or areas. Some deeds included stipulations that the English buyers would 
pay annual tribute or rent for the privilege of living on the land. Recorded payment 
amounts are a less reliable indicator, because some transactions included illegal 
goods (guns and alcohol in different times and places) and because English legal 
forms included the phrase "valuable considerations” without necessarily requiring 
specifying price, and not least because the Indigenous signers often used some 
deeds to achieve political goals rather than to obtain material compensation. Other 
deeds did not contain these markers indicating Indigenous consent. In all cases for 
these early transactions, however, Native sellers including the Nauset did not 
appreciate how much the English were willing to pay each other for similar 
quantities of land, and later generations certainly did not view the agreements as 
fair. 101 

The strongest indication that the Nauset consented to the 1644 and 1666 
agreements is that no evidence survives that they objected when seven Plymouth 
families moved to Nauset. The English remained a minority in the area for decades, 
and at no point did the Nauset complain to Plymouth about their presence, destroy 
the newcomers’ property, or threaten their safety; responses other Native 
Americans had towards unwanted trespassers on their land. 102 

However, deeds like the Nauset agreement of 1666 did not occur in a 
vacuum, and a full evaluation of it requires acknowledging external pressures at 
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work. The founding of Eastham was part of a wider shift in property regimes in New 
England. In the early years of colonization, English arrivals secured permission to 
carve out tracts for their townships within Indigenous spaces, which they 
subsequently used for their intensive version of agriculture. But it was the 
expansive English interpretation of common lands between Indigenous villages and 
colonial towns that triggered the dramatic transformation of the region’s ecological 
and property regime. As more colonists arrived and their livestock multiplied, they 
soon began to swarm into the surrounding territory that Native Americans used for 
hunting, gathering, fishing, and trapping. English wiers and dams spoiled upstream 
fisheries, and their livestock crowded out deer and other prey animals. In short, 
English land use practices in the common spaces between their towns and 
Indigenous villages soon made that land useless for Native subsistence strategies. As 
they converted Indigenous lands into colonial townships, the colonists were also 
willing to extend limited recognition to Indigenous property, but only insofar as it 
conformed to English ideas of property. Colonists recognized Native ownership of 
homes and fields, but not their right to set rules about access to resources in 
unfenced fields, forests, and streams. Colonists insisted they had a right to the 
dwindling stocks of game and fish, while their pigs and cattle rampaging through the 
woods were private property. 103 Wampanoag who adapted to this state of affairs by 
keeping livestock without conforming to other English expectations of civility—such 
as English farming techniques or conversion to Christianity—encountered 
resistance from colonial governments. 104 
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The Nauset, like the other Wampanoag on Cape Cod, entered into agreements 
with the Eastham purchasers as this process of English expansion unfolded. We can 
see that their participation in the 1644 and 1666 agreements was part of a larger 
strategy of retrenchment, of protecting Indigenous social and property networks 
by—where possible—physically removing them from proximity to colonial towns, 
and by securing recognition for Native systems of ownership in colonial law. 

The small number of colonists living in Eastham for most of the seventeenth 
century meant that the Nauset first used the latter strategy. Until after 1700, Native 
Americans made up the majority of the population of the Cape. In 1670, the town 
counted 24 "freemen" (most heads of households). 105 A missionary’s 1674 count of 
Indigenous converts to Christianity mentioned 44 living around Eastham and 497 
on the Cape, without mentioning the numbers who had not converted. 106 Like other 
Indigenous people living in close proximity to English colonists, some Nauset like 
Pompmo of Potanumaquitt secured their land’s transmission to future generation 
by recording wills. Pompmo conveyed his land to his son Simon and his cousin 
Sibson, and stipulated if Simon died, "the next in relation should enjoy it according 
to the custom of the Indians." 107 

Growing numbers of Native people on the Cape took the next step of securing 
their subsistence base by forming communities that obtained recognition as New 
England towns. In this process, they were assisted by a handful of ministers who 
hoped this would speed their efforts to convert them to Christianity. All of the 
recognized Native towns in Plymouth and neighboring colonies originated under 
this agenda, and they were commonly called "praying towns.” On the Cape, a farmer 
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from Sandwich named Richard Bourne learned Massachusett and tried to gather 
converts on the Cape to live as a township of English style Christian freemen. In 
1660 Bourne convinced two sachems of the village at Mashpee to grant 25 square 
miles to be held in common in perpetuity by the south Cape Native people, acquiring 
collective title to Mashpee and a measure of legal protection. 108 Overtime, Nauset 
and other Cape residents moved to Mashpee. Simon, the son of the sachem Pompmo, 
became the minister at Mashpee after Richard Bourne’s death in 1682. 109 

Like all converts, the Nauset who decided to become Christians did so for a 
mix of reasons. It is indisputable, however, that by joining the community at 
Mashpee, Nauset were able to preserve Indigenous networks of land use and enlist 
the support of influential allies among colonial leaders to advocate on their behalf. 

Many Nauset stayed around Eastham and the vicinity, living alongside the 
small but growing town. But the growth of Eastham is linked to the growth and 
transformation of Mashpee into a magnet for Native people from across the region, 
as increasing numbers departed places like Eastham for the relative security of 
Mashpee—where the largest concentration of Wampanoag people live to this day. 

Perhaps fittingly for a town founded by members of the original Plymouth 
Separatist group, Eastham’s growth was one of mixed results. The colonists 
achieved modest material prosperity, but at the cost of unity in the Plymouth 
congregation. The Nauset may not have believed they could afford to scorn the 
requests of the Eastham proprietors to purchase land, but in any case the town’s 
founding marked the beginning of a slow process of retrenchment and 
consolidation, ending with most of the Nauset moving to Mashpee. Like Plymouth, 
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Eastham emerged in part from the accidents of poor planning, and like Plymouth, its 
legal origins remain ambiguous. Later generations of writers would attempt to iron 
out the ambiguity at the heart of the Plymouth—and Eastham—experience, but 
perhaps readers will agree that the often haphazard, contradictory, and all too 
human actions of the seventeenth-century colonists and Nauset make for an origin 
story more befitting a community of humans on the Cape today. 
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Epilogue - Endings and Renewals 


The history of the 1620 encounter and founding of Eastham doesn’t present 
the historian with a clear end point. As we have seen, the "First Encounter" wasn’t 
really the first for many of the participants, and the founding of the town of Eastham 
is more accurately described as the movement of a number of Plymouth colonists to 
a village site where the Nauset lived, gradually replacing them on the landscape, as 
most Native residents decided, family by family, to relocate, often to Mashpee. 

This narrative could end with the great war that crashed over southern New 
England in 1675-1676, and which people today call King Philip or Metacom’s War. 
The conflict began between the Wampanoag under Ousamequin Massasoit’s 
younger son (Metacom, or "Philip" to the English) and Plymouth Colony over 
colonial demands Native people submit to their system of justice and cede still more 
of their lands, and gradually involved most Indigenous people and colonies in the 
region. New England colonists suffered over 1,000 dead out of a combined 
population of about 50,000 but killed several thousand of the region’s 
approximately 20,000 Native residents, sold hundreds more into slavery, and sent 
many more fleeing as refugees. 110 The war broke Indigenous power in New England 
for good. The Nauset and other Cape Cod Native people did not join the alliance 
against the colonies, but the war worsened their relative position nonetheless. Like 
other New England colonies, Plymouth passed a series of laws subjecting Indigenous 
residents within their claimed boundaries to oversight by the nearest town body 
"for their better regulating,” and forbidding their moving without a permit, among 
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other restrictions. 111 Colonial law began to lump Native adults with other unfree 
inhabitants, including apprentices, servants, children, and especially enslaved 
African Americans. 112 A 1705 law in Massachusetts (which absorbed the still- 
charter-less Plymouth in 1691) banned sex or marriage between whites and the 
colony’s Indigenous or African population. 113 In 1700, Simon Popmonet (formerly of 
Nauset, then of Mashpee) complained to the General Court that local colonists were 
using risky loans and the threat of lawsuits to try to force Native people into lengthy 
terms as servants to pay them. 114 Clearly, the war created lasting changes in the 
makeup and relations between the Indigenous and colonial residents of Eastham 
and neighboring towns. 

Yet the Nauset people remained a visible part of life in Eastham and on the 
Cape long after the war years. Eastham minister Samuel Treat recorded 4 Native 
villages in the Eastham township with about 500 residents among them. The center 
of the region’s Indigenous population had definitely shifted to Mashpee by 1720, by 
which point it was the last major Native community on the Cape. The town’s success 
in maintaining its autonomy drew Native people from the surrounding 
communities. For Christians, Mashpee boasted a congregation with a minister who 
preached in the Wampanoag language until the mid-eighteenth century. In a 
different form of independence, most of the Christian Native people in Mashpee 
embraced a strident, emotional, and egalitarian strain of the Baptist faith by 1800, in 
contrast to the more bookish Congregationalist establishment of Massachusetts. The 
residents held the land in common, but Individuals worked portions of the 
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commons as "proprietors” while they lived, and a system remained in place to 
prevent breakup or sale of community lands. 115 

The town of Eastham continued to be the site of ongoing encounters between 
Native people and colonists, however. A census taken in 1764 noted 11 Native 
people in Eastham, 5 in neighboring Wellfleet, and 91 in the township of Harwich, 
most residing in the village of Ponanummakut. 116 Still other Nauset, like some 
Indigenous residents of New England, preferred to live a more itinerant life, 
pursuing seasonal work in whaling, trades, or crafts like basket making, maintaining 
existing networks between the region’s Native groups, or establishing new ones. 117 

One of those itinerants was a Pequot named William Apess, an ordained 
Methodist minister who moved to Mashpee in 1833 in the midst of the community’s 
struggle to claw back control of local affairs from an earlier state initiative to place 
appointed (non-Native) "guardians" over them. This struggle was the latest, but not 
the last, episode in a lengthy contest over control of Mashpee land and government. 
It has persisted along with the Indigenous residents who now make up the Mashpee 
Wampanoag today. 118 

In 1844, Enoch Pratt published his bicentennial history of Eastham, Wellfleet, 
and Orleans, but did not include any discussion of events outside of the official 
boundaries of the town. Pratt wrote about Native people as part of the history of 
Eastham, who gradually faded from the story. In reality, these people did not vanish, 
they were removed—sometimes physically, but almost always in print. 

Pratt’s narrative evolved from one the early English colonizers told 
themselves, that the Native people vanished before their eyes. For the colonists, it 
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was Divine Providence that swept away the Native people. Pratt didn’t attribute the 
very real diseases that struck the Indigenous people of the Cape to God, but merely 
to "a blasting wind [that] swept over them.... and they withered and died.” 119 

Enoch Pratt did not labor in isolation. Instead, he wrote his town history at a 
time when white Americans not only in Massachusetts, but nationwide, looked to 
the early days of colonization to trace the roots of their new nation. It was in the 
early days of the United States that the Plymouth colonists transformed from a band 
of English Separatists hoping to build a godly community (and forced to rely on a 
number of non-Separatist fellow travelers for the venture) into the Pilgrim Fathers 
who laid the foundation for American republican self-government. The modest 
covenant signed by 41 male passengers of the Mayflower, in which they agreed to 
stick together and obey the decisions made by the governor they chose, became the 
Mayflower Compact and an early Constitution. Jeremy Belknap, one of the founding 
members of the Massachusetts Historical Society, claimed the colonists’ agreement 
was the first American government "established on a truly republican principle,”— 
which would have come as news to the signers themselves, who repeatedly pledged 
loyalty to their king. 120 After 1800, New Englanders referred to Separatist and non- 
Separatist colonists alike as Pilgrims, and celebrated their arrival on Forefathers 
Day. 121 For New Englanders, the Pilgrims offered a regional rebuttal to Virginia’s 
claims to American founding via Jamestown in 1607. 

Turning the Separatists into Pilgrims served other agendas. For white 
Americans (then as now) unhappy with the importance of African slavery to the 
economy and society of colonial America, venerating the Pilgrims as the true 
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Forefathers of the United States could marginalize unsavory aspects of the nation’s 
past and present. The real Plymouth colony—like the rest of New England—had 
allowed and even profited from slavery, but commemorations erased that part of 
colonial history in the service of a mythical founding. 122 The actual Separatists, who 
in their fussy, factious, and even utopian vision of godly society could hardly 
convince their entire congregation (let alone a colony-full) to join them in their 
enterprise, made unsuitable candidates as the Forefathers of an expansionist 
republic embracing the ideals of religious pluralism and individual rights for all. But 
the Pilgrims constructed in the nineteenth century were infinitely more malleable. 
They could serve as forerunners of Manifest Destiny, while becoming an essential 
part of an idealistic narrative about the United States in general—and New England 
in particular—that has outlived the open racist assumptions that accompanied its 
nineteenth-century articulation. 

This narrative contained an important thread regarding the Indigenous 
people who the Pilgrim Fathers encountered. That narrative goes something like 
this: The colonists arrived in a nearly vacant wilderness, and the remaining Native 
people vanished (slain mostly by unavoidable disease) but not before signing away 
their lands in fair exchanges (and which many New England towns preserve to this 
day as proof of this founding). In any case, those Native people did not farm, 
wandering over the landscape like so many deer, as most nineteenth-century 
Americans (including those on the Supreme Court) agreed. 123 At the bicentennial of 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts in 1856, Harvard scholar and former governor Emory 
Washburn delivered an account of the town’s purchase from Ousamequin Massasoit, 
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observing "it is sad to think that, of all that race who then peopled this region, 
nothing but tradition now remains...not a drop of the blood of the Sachem of 
Pokanoket...was to be found in the veins of any living being." 124 

In fact, some of those descendants lived just down the road from Eastham. 
Some prospered in Mashpee, others struggled within, or without its bounds. But 
ignoring the living Nauset and other Native Americans allowed the non-Native 
citizens like Washburn and Pratt to conclude that the early purchasers gave the 
Nauset "valuable and honest consideration,” before the Nauset and other Native 
people obligingly faded from the scene. 125 Flesh and blood Indigenous residents of 
New England and across the nation were seldom so obliging. 

Down the road in Mashpee, one of those Native people, William Apess, a 
Pequot itinerant minister and adopted member of Mashpee, took stock of the 
Indigenous experience in New England after the American Revolution, and asked in 
1833 "could there be a more efficient way to distress and murder them by 
inches?" 126 Apess helped organize the community to petition the Massachusetts 
legislature, issuing an "Indian Declaration of Independence" declaring the 
community’s right to self-rule "for all men are born free and equal." Apess’s efforts 
did not endear him to many of the non-Native residents of Cape Cod, and he spent a 
month in jail for disturbing the peace. But the state legislature granted Mashpee’s 
Indigenous citizens the rights of self-governance. 127 

In concluding with William Apess, this narrative ends on a final contradictory 
note. Apess was an outsider who became an adopted member of the Mashpee 
community, who were themselves a blend of Nauset and other Native, white, and 
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black New Englanders. He spent his career as a travelling Methodist preacher, 
finding meaning in a theology descended from the Church of England, and 
embracing the radical potential of the Declaration of Independence in his activism 
and his writing. Once Mashpee adopted Apess, in a sense he had been adopted by 
some of the people living with the legacy of the founding of Eastham, a process that 
occurred alongside the replacement of Nauset and its Wampanoag inhabitants. 

Unlike Enoch Pratt, William Apess understood that an honest account of the 
many first encounters in what became New England—and of the founding of 
Eastham—involves admitting that no clear ending exists because the last encounter 
hasn’t happened yet. 
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